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Doris Stokes is, she says, a perfectly ordinary, down-to- 
earth person. But she has a special gift, which enables 
her to hear the dead speak. ROY STEMMAN looks at the life 
and work of the woman whose exceptional psychic powers 
have brought comfort to thousands of people 


DORIS STOKES’S appearance on Australian 
television caused a sensation. The switch- 
board was flooded with calls, letters poured 
in, and Channel 9 took off Starsky & Hutch 
to make room for a second hour-long pro- 
gramme about this daughter of an English 
blacksmith. 

No other personality had had such an 
impact on Australian viewers, yet Doris 
Stokes is not a superstar. She lives with her 
husband John in a modest London flat and 
regards herself as avery ordinary person. But 
she has an unusual gift that sets her apart 
from others: she is a medium who claims to 
be able to speak with the dead. 

After being interviewed by Don Lane on 
his popular television variety show, Doris 
Stokes was invited to give messages to mem- 
bers of his studio audience. It is something 


Doris Stokes appears on 
Australian television in the 
Don Lane Show (right). As a 
result of the programme 
Doris received thousands of 
telephone calls and hundreds 
of letters, and went on a 
whirlwind tour of Australia. 
She was staggered at this 
response from the public and 
told the crowds: ‘I’m nothing 
special. Please don't get the 
wrong impression. I’m just 
the same as you are’ 


Ue mMechuM anel fine Messac\e 


she does regularly in Spiritualist churches in 
England without creating much of a stir—but 
for most Australian television viewers the 
spectacle of a woman ‘speaking’ to spirits was 
astonishing. They demanded more and Aus- 
tralian television was happy to oblige. ‘A 
[psychic] star was born’, her visit to Australia 
was extended, and soon a tour of major cities 
was organised during which the largest halls 
— including the Sydney Opera House — were 
packed with people eager to see her in action 
and perhaps receive a personal message. 

What is it about Doris Stokes that created 
such a reaction? It is the direct and confident 
way in which she acts as a ‘go-between’, 
relaying names and information that she says 
are given to her by the dead. Much of this she 
hears as voices — different in accent and 
intonation — and so she is known as a 
clairaudient, rather than a clairvoyant (a 
medium whose impressions are visual). 

Inthe television studio her down-to-earth, 
good-humoured manner ensured that there 
was nothing ‘spooky’ about her performance. 
She simply stood in front of her audience and 
waited for the voices to give her information. 

“The lady over there,’ she said, pointing to 
one of Don Lane’s studio guests. ‘I’ve got a 
man here called Bert.’ 

“That’s my brother-in-law,’ the woman 
gasped. 

‘He says he went over very quickly.’ 

“That’s right.’ 

‘Who’s Wyn?’ 

‘Pm Wyn.’ 

The messages she gives are usually made 
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Doris Stokes 


up of such trivia, but the accuracy of the 
names and details leave her recipients in no 
doubt that they are witnessing a paranormal 
phenomenon. Guesswork alone would not 
explain the content of the messages. But is it 
really communication with the dead or is she 
just using extra-sensory perception (ESP)? 
That is something that each person has to 
decide for himself, just as Doris Stokes had 
to decide in her early days. 

Her psychic gifts were apparent from an 
early age when she found herself describing — 
or predicting — things that she could not have 
known normally. This worried her mother, 
but her father — a natural psychic like his 
daughter — understood and did nothing to 
discourage her. It was not until after Doris 
was married and her father had died that her 
psychic powers grew stronger: and her ex- 
periences left her in no doubt that she was in 
contact with people who had died. 


A visit from the dead 

Her most dramatic personal experience 
occurred during the Second World War. Her 
husband was reported ‘missing in action’ and 
a medium at a local Spiritualist church in 
Grantham, Lincolnshire, ‘confirmed’ that he 
had been killed. Doris Stokes returned home 
to her baby son in a state of shock. She 
describes what happened next in her auto- 
biography, Votces in my ear: 

‘Then the bedroom door flew open so 
sharply I thought.it was mother burst- 
ing in and there stood my father. My 
mouth dropped open. He looked as real 
and as solid as he did when he was 
alive... 

‘Dad?’ I whispered. 

‘I never lied to you, did I, Doll?’ he 

asked. 

‘I don’t think so,’ I said. 

‘I’m not lying to you now. John is not 

with us and on Christmas Day you will 

have proof of this.’ Then as I watched, 

he vanished. 
‘Three days later came a letter from the War 
Office telling her that John was dead. But 
while everyone else mourned, the ‘widow’ 
refused to believe it. Her dead father was 
proved right, however. Just as he had pre- 
dicted she learned that John was still alive, 
though wounded and a prisoner of war, on 
Christmas Day. 

Doris was never trained as a medium, 
although she once attended a Spiritualist 
‘development circle’ — and was appallingly 
embarrassed. First, she was shown into a 
room of ‘cranky old dears clucking admir- 
ingly about a bossy medium.’ ‘They all then 
sat quietly, with their eyes shut, waiting for 
the spirit world to communicate with them. 
But Doris’s eyes flew open again when a large 
lady stood up and majestically announced, in 
a deep voice, but still unmistakably her own, 
that she was ‘Chief Sitting Bull’. Doris could 
hardly believe it — all these people taking this 
patent nonsense so seriously! And then 
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Top: Tom Sutton, Doris’s 
father. He died when Doris 
was a young girl, but 
‘visited’ her twice several 
years later during the Second 
World War. On the first 
occasion he told her that her 
husband John (above) — 
reported missing in action — 
was alive and would return. 
The second time he warned 
her that her healthy infant 
son was soon to die. Both 
‘predictions’ were accurate 


‘Chief Sitting Bull’ addressed some very 
stern words to her; she had to uncross her 
legs and keep her feet on the ground ‘to earth 
the power’. Doris remarked that she was 
made to feel like a human light bulb and 
found it all quite ridiculous. She never went 
back. 

However, she had no need for training. It 
soon became apparent that her special, psy- 
chic gifts could give comfort and practical 
help to the bereaved and the despairing. She 
began to give ‘seances’ — although that rather 
spooky and old-fashioned word sounds very 
odd in conjunction with Doris — both on 
public platforms and in private houses. She 
never promises to ‘get through’ to any par- 
ticular person on the ‘other side’, but settles 
the audience down, confident that the spirits 
will eventually speak to them through her. 
‘They have very rarely let her down. 

She has found that the longer a person has 


been dead, the stronger his or her voice 
seems to be — those newly ‘passed over’ tend 
to sound faint. Sometimes the voices fade 
away altogether. She has now learned to cope 
with these silent phases but in her early days 
she was tempted to cheat. Doris Stokes must 
be one of the few practising mediums to 
admit to it. 

She was young and felt very ‘special’ 
because of her strange abilities and was 
therefore inclined to show off. When the 
voices stopped, leaving her alone and un- 
aided on a platform in front of a packed 
house, she was eager to heed the advice of an 
experienced ‘circuit? medium. Get to the 
meetings early, he suggested, and listen in to 
the conversations of the audience. You’re 
bound to pick up a few hints, names, dates 
and so on. People will always talk about their 


hopes — in this case the spirits they hope to 
‘hear’ from through Doris. Take down some 
notes surreptitiously, he said, then if your 
voices stop abruptly you can consult them 
and ‘fudge’ the messages. That way your 
audience will leave happy. 

Doris admits that she tried cheating in this 
way, twice. The first time she slipped her 
notes into her hymn book, hoping she would 
not have to use them. But gradually — in the 
middle of a message for a lady in the audience 
— the voices stopped. White-faced, Doris 
fumbled for her notes — but they had disap- 
peared. Somehow, remembering bits of what 
she had overheard and making up the rest, 
she finished the ‘communication’ but noticed 
that the lady seemed a little bewildered — it 
was such a muddle. But the worst was yet to 
come. 

Just as abruptly as they had departed, the 
voices came back. Doris managed two real 
messages then was aware that her spirit guide 
— whose name approximates to the English 
spelling Ramononov — had taken over and 
was saying ‘Now we’ll go back to Mrs . 
(the lady whose message had just been faked) 
‘and you’ll apologise to her and tell her that 
the last part of the message didn’t came from 
the spirit world’. 

Horrified at being faced with a public 
humiliation, Doris hesitated, then plunged 
in: ‘I’m terribly sorry. I’ve got to tell you the 
last bit of your message didn’t come from the 
spirit. That was me.’ 


Advice from the other side 

People who seek help from mediums are 
mostly the grief-stricken bereaved. What 
raises Doris Stokes above the run-of-the- 
mill Spiritualist medium is her extraordinary 
down-to-earth attitude. To her the spirit 
world is as real as this one — and her firm 
conviction of survival after death communi- 
cates itself to her audience. Her specific and 
often deeply personalised messages purport- 
ing to come from the dead frequently offer 
urgent advice: one deeply depressed 
widower was told by his wife not to take the 
overdose he was planning. He was impressed 
by the fact that no one knew of his intentions 
except himself — that, and the anger Doris 
conveyed from his wife. ‘Your wife is very 
anxious about you. She says that is not the 
way. You must not do it. She’s waiting for 


you and if she’s gone on she’ll make sure of 


being there to meet you when your time 
comes, but you must wait until your time 
comes, or you will regret it.’ 

Many a medium could have trotted out 
that advice — for almost all religious people 
are opposed to suicide — but Doris backed 
this up by ‘proving’ the continued existence 
of the man’s wife through conveying many 
personal pieces of information that only the 
widower and his wife could have known. 

There are occasions, however, when 
Doris herself needs the help of psychics. One 
such time was when she was 33, and, her first 


Below: Walter Brookes, the 
medium who gave Doris a 
message warning her of 

a forthcoming illness 


Doris Stokes 


child having died, she was hoping to become 
pregnant again. One day she was talking toa 
friend, Walter Brookes, a well-known York- 
shire medium, when he suddenly asked if she 
had just come out of hospital. No, said Doris, 
who was feeling fit and well. 

‘Just a minute,’ he said. “This is serious. 
I’m afraid you’re going into hospital — July I 


think, something to do with your right side. 


They'll say you’re going to die, but your 
father wants you to write this down. It’s the 
name of the person you must ask for. Mrs 
Marrow.’ 

That July Doris Stokes was suddenly 
stricken with agonising pain in her stomach. 
She was rushed to hospital where it was 
found that pregnancy had occurred in one of 
her Fallopian tubes. John Stokes was told 
there was nothing that could be done for her. 
She was dying. 

Remembering the message from Doris’s 


Above: Doris ‘performs’ 
before the studio audience of 
Tyne Tees Television's Friday 
Live programme in 

December 1979 


Further reading 

Brian Inglis, Natura/ and 
supernatural — a history of 
the paranormal, Abacus 
1979 


Roy Stemman, Spirits and 
spirit worlds, Aldus 1976 
Doris Stokes, Voices in my 
ear — the autobiography of a 
medium, Futura 1980 


dead father, John Stokes asked the doctors if 
they knew a Mrs Marrow. When he learned 
they did and that she was a gynaecologist at a 
Nottingham hospital he insisted that his wife 
be transferred. There, under Mrs Marrow’s 
expert care, Doris recovered. And soon she 
was able to resume her work as a medium, 
relaying messages that may well have saved 
the lives of others. 

Following the success of her first visit to 
Australia, Doris returned in 1980 for an 
equally triumphant tour, with television and 
radio appearances. 

Spiritualism’s critics, of course, are not 
pleased that mediums such as Doris Stokes 
are allowed to demonstrate their powers to 
such a wide audience. But Doris is happy to 
be judged by the results of her work — and 
they speak for themselves. 
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THE SCENE IS SET for an extraordinary — but by 
no means rare — phenomenon: the Pentecos- 
talist minister’s prayers grow more fervent; 
the congregation’s responses correspond- 
ingly increase in enthusiasm. Cries of ‘Glory 
be to God!’, ‘Jesus, blessed Jesus!’, and 
‘Hallelujah!’ resound through the church. A 
woman rises from her seat. Her voice swells 
until it drowns all the others, which sink into 
a chorus of soft murmurings. She begins to 
pour out a stream of completely unintellig- 
ible sounds — yet it is clearly a passionate 
paean of praise for the Lord. ‘Then minister 
and congregation join in exalting the Holy 
Spirit of God who has granted their sister the 
gift of ‘speaking in tongues’. 

This phenomenon can be witnessed by 
anyone who visits a Pentecostalist church — 
although he may have to attend more than 
once as it does not automatically occur at 
every service. 

‘Speaking in tongues’ nowadays implies 
speaking in umdentified tongues (or glosso- 
lalia). Before they could be recorded on tape, 


‘tongues’ were often considered to be real, if 
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Tongues of men, 
or of angels? 


Few expressions of religious ecstasy are as 

dramatic or as bewildering as ‘speaking in tongues’. 
DAVID CHRISTIE-MURRAY examines this bizarre — yet 
surprisingly common — phenomenon 


unrecognised, human languages both ancient 
and modern (such as Incan and Eskimo), or 
perhaps even the ‘tongues of angels’ men- 
tioned by St Paul in 1 Corinthians 13:1. 
But since the advent of tape recorders and 
computers not a single case of xenolalia 
(paranormal speaking in real languages) has 
been recorded; the sounds that pour out so 
fervently at the Pentecostalist services have 
been proved not to be languages but lan- 
guage-types. A linguistics expert can tell the 
difference between glossolalia and xenolalia 
by analysing the structure of the ‘tongues’ 
spoken. He does not need to have a personal 
knowledge of every language, for the rule, to 
the expert, is quite simple — languages follow 
set laws and language-types do not. All the 
recorded ‘tongues’ have neither vocabulary 
nor syntax and so it must be concluded that 
Pentecostalist ‘tongues’ are neither the lan- 
guage of men nor, one must assume, of angels. 
Although speaking in ‘tongues’ has been 
called ‘refined gobbledygook’ it is never- 
theless a genuine form of worship. It seems 
that this bizarre phenomenon enables people 


Above: religious emotion 
overcomes one member of 
the congregation during a 
service at a ‘Holy Roller 
church in the 1950s. The 
other members are 
unembarrassed: their church 
regards such displays of 
emotion as perfectly natural 


Left: black Pentecostalists 
reach a Crisis of religious 
fervour. When the ecstasy is 
at its height speaking in 
tongues may occur — and is 
taken as proof of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit 


who normally lack the ability to express 
themselves in public to give vent to their 
religious emotions in such a way as to con- 


vince themselves and their fellow wor- 
shippers that the Holy Spirit is among them. 
It uplifts the congregation and gives the 
speaker a sense of euphoric psychological 
release. But this form of communication by 
its very nature is emotional rather than 
educational, a sharing of mood rather than a 
conveying of information. 

However, in almost every such congre- 
gation there is at least one ‘interpreter of 
tongues’ who speaks after the glossolalist and 
often sincerely believes that he or she is 
translating the ‘tongues’ into the vernacular. 
Although the interpretation itself can help to 
reinforce the ecstatic mood of the congre- 
gation it cannot be a translation or para- 
phrase of a language that does not exist. 

Many Pentecostalists would deny that 
xenolalia has never been known in their 
churches, rightly pointing out that only a 
tiny percentage of all ‘tongues’ has ever been 
recorded or analysed. They also tell stories of 
numerous occasions when a foreign un- 
believer, a casual visitor to the church, has 
been converted — by being preached at in his 
own language. This ‘miracle’ convinced the 
foreign sinner of the need to repent and join 
the Lord’s church. Sometimes such a tale is 
told by the convert himself, sometimes by 
those who witnessed the alleged conversion. 
And since religious people are supposedly 


Below: an 11th-century 
Greek Orthodox mosaic 
showing the Day of 
Pentecost. Jesus’s disciples 
are said to have been 
baptised by tongues of fire, 
which released such an 
ecstasy that they shouted 
praises of God in many 


languages unknown to them. 


This was the first instance of 
Christian ‘tongues’ 


Speaking in tongues 


truthful, can all these reports be false? 

The objective researcher must keep an 
open mind until he has at last captured on 
tape a translatable language — a recorded 
speech or speeches uttered at a service where 
a foreigner who spoke that language was 
present and to whom the message was rele- 
vant. [he speaker must also be investigated 
to make sure that he was not normally fluent 
in that language, had never been exposed to it 
and had no prior knowledge that the 
foreigner would visit his church. But so far 
no such investigation has taken place. 

Speaking in tongues among Christians 
first happened, so the New Testament tells 
us, when the disciples gathered in Jerusalem 
for the annual Jewish feast of Pentecost. ‘This 
occasion was just seven weeks after Christ’s 
crucifixion. The story is told by Luke (also 
author of one of the Gospels) in Acts 2. 

The disciples were worshipping at the 
Temple in Jerusalem, mingling with Jews 
from all over the known world, when they 
suddenly were seized by an ecstasy, caused 
by the conviction that Christ had risen from 
the dead. The ‘Holy Ghost’ is said to have 
descended on them, bestowing on them the 
‘gift of tongues’ so that they shouted aloud 
their praise of God in all the languages of the 
visiting worshippers, to the great astonish- 
ment of the crowd. 

But objectively the source of their xeno- 
lalia is not hard to pinpoint. Jewish 
religious law made attendance at certain 
festivals compulsory for every male adult 
Jew, but made allowances for great parts of 
the services to be spoken in the various 
vernaculars of the visitors present. So the 
disciples would often have heard what was 
recognisably praise of God in many lan- 
guages, which they did not understand but 
which they probably stored deep down in 
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their subconscious minds. Moreover, Christ 
had promised to send them his ‘Comforter’ — 


whoever or whatever that might be — 
specifically at the feast of Pentecost. This 
heightened sense of expectation together with 
their conviction that Christ had risen could 
have resulted in the first Christian ‘tongues’. 
(The account does not claim that the disciples 
understood what they were saying, nor does it 
mention that their utterances contained any 
specifically Christian message — it simply 
states that it happened, and astonished their 
fellow worshippers. ) 

The disciples’ experience at Pentecost 
might have been considered unique in the 
annals of the Christian Church had it not 
been for St Paul’s statement in 1 Corinthians 
12-14 that ‘tongues’ were considered part of 
the normal worship of the Church at Corinth 
and that he himself was a_ glossolalist. 
Whether the Corinthian mode of worship 
was typical of that of the early church is 
debatable, but — despite Paul’s warnings 
against abuses of ‘the gifts of the Spirit’ 
(especially the misuse of ‘tongues’) and his 
stress on the ‘more excellent way’ of Chris- 
tian love — these references to Corinthian 
glossolalia have been taken by some sects as a 
sacred mandate to use ‘tongues’ as proof of 
‘baptism by the Holy Spirit’. 

Since the early days of the Church the use 
of ‘tongues’ has not always found favour 
among Christians. The Roman Catholics 
banned it from about the end of the first 
century — and later regarded speaking in 
‘tongues’ as a sign of possession (except in 
the case of certain saints). Mainstream Pro- 
testantism also found no place for it. How- 
ever it was kept alive down the centuries 
through fringe movements and _ heretical 
sects until, in the 20th century, it became the 
focal point for Pentecostalism. This move- 
ment started humbly, its members being 
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Left: a 16th-century stained 
glass window showing the 
conversion of St Paul on the 
road to Damascus. He 
warned against attaching too 
great a significance to 
‘tongues of men and of 
angels’ 


Above: a Christian convert 
emerges from a baptism by 
total immersion, crying aloud 
with joy. Often the climax of 
such baptisms results in 
‘tongues’ being spoken by 
one or more of the 
participants 


mainly drawn from ethnic minorities and 
poor people, and it was tainted at first — as its 
own historians admit — by hysterical be- 
haviour and fanaticism. But it was a fast- 
growing movement and quickly spread 
throughout the world: it is by now by far the 
strongest Protestant group throughout pre- 
dominantly Catholic South America, and 
surprisingly numerous even in countries 
such as Italy and Portugal, as well as in 
Protestant lands like Sweden. But today 
Pentecostal conduct and beliefs are more 
moderate, and in some of their churches the 
emphasis on ‘tongues’ is not as great as it was 
originally. “longues’ tend to be used more in 
private than in public worship these days. 
But possibly a much more important de- 
velopment of the use of glossolalia than the 
spread of Pentecostalism is the Charismatic 
Movement, which has affected almost every 
Christian denomination today. Small groups 
in individual Anglican, Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and even Catholic churches 
now meet to worship God in private, using 
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‘the gift of tongues’. Unlike the humble 
members of the original Pentecostal Church, 
the members of the Charismatic Movement 
tend to belong to the professional middle- 
classes — and they use ‘tongues’ in private, in 
quiet, unemotiorial prayer. Such people do 
not regard ‘tongues’ as being real foreign 
languages, but take them rather as a sign of 
the Holy Spirit’s revitalising effect upon the 
Church, often enabling the individual mem- 
bers to express the inexpressible. 

The use of strange ‘languages’ is not 
exclusive to the Pentecostalists nor the Char- 
ismatic Movement, however. Since the foun- 
dation of modern Spiritualism about 130 
years ago, hundreds of claims of spoken and 
written xenolalia by sensitives and psychics 
have been made. 


Languages of extra-terrestrials, angels — or just 
nonsense? See page 465 
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Can novels, poems and plays be 
‘written’ by the dead? LYNN 
PICKNETT describes some notable 
cases of automatic writing 


THERE APPEAR TO BE fashions in paranormal 
phenomena as in other aspects of life, and 
automatic writing seemed to have fallen from 
grace for a period, whether as an attempt to 
communicate with the dead or even as a party 
trick. Yet automatic scripts are being pro- 
duced in vast quantities today. Possibly the 
world’s most important and prolific psychic 
writer has largely escaped attention in 
Europe and America because he is a 
Brazilian, writing in Portuguese that is 
sometimes extremely erudite and technical. 

Francisco Candido (‘Chico’) Xavier, now 
in his seventies, is certainly one of Brazil’s 
most popular figures, devoting his life to 
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Above: ‘Chico’ Xavier, 
Brazil's foremost Spiritist 
writer, at one of his public 
automatic writing sessions 


Inset: the frontispiece of 

Parnassus from beyond the 
tomb — allegedly written by 
no less than 56 dead poets 


helping the poor and producing edifying, 
entertaining and highly profitable best- 
sellers. He does not accept any money for 
these books, nor any credit. For, he says, he 
did not write them — discarnate Brazilian 
authors did. 

For the past 50 years Xavier has spent at 
least five hours a day letting dead authors 
write through him. He has often given over 
his precious spare time for the spirits to use, 
for until his retirement in 1961 he also had a 
full-time (but humble) job in local govern- 
ment offices. 


Best-sellers from beyond 

One of ‘his’ best-sellers is a volume of poetry 
called Parnassus from beyond the tomb. It 
contains 259 poems (taking up 421 pages) in 
markedly differing styles, and is signed by 56 
of the leading literary figures of the Por- 
tuguese-speaking world — all of whom are 
dead. ‘he poems deal with many subjects — 
love, the hypocrisy of the priesthood, the 
nature of humanevolution—and some contain 
jokes. One is asimple declaration of the poet’s 
identity, entitled Ego sum (Latin for ‘I am’). 
Translated by Guy Lyon Playfair, author of 
The flying cow and expert on Brazilian Spirit- 
ism, it reads: ‘I am who I am. Therefore it 
would be extremely unjust if I did not 
declare myself; if I lied, or deceived you in 
anonymity, since I am Augusto.’ And the 
poem is signed ‘Augusto dos Anjos’, a 
famous deceased Brazilian poet. 

But nothing so far described offers any- 
thing like proof that the automatic scripts of 
Chico Xavier are not either conscious or 
unconscious frauds (although one would 
think a conscious impostor would eagerly 
accept the millions of dollars his books have 
made over the years). 

It is true that Xavier is not entirely 
illiterate — he had an elementary school edu- 
cation (which, as Mr Playfair wryly points 
out, can be very elementary indeed in Brazil). 
But the vocabulary he uses is far above the 
heads of even educated people — he says he 
often cannot understand a word of it! This 
applies to the massive work Nosso lar (Our 
home), which totals no less than 2459 pages 
and was purportedly dictated to Xavier by 
the discarnate doctor Andre Luiz, a pioneer 
in tropical medicine. It is in fact a novel in 
nine books with a very simple plot — the hero 
dies at the beginning of the first book and the 
subsequent action takes place in the next 
world (‘our home’). This, says Dr Luiz, is 
not the paradise that the priests tell of, but is 
much like our life on Earth. ‘Death is merely 
a change of clothing,’ he warns and adds that 
the hereafter is ‘the paradise or hell we 
ourselves have created.” We have a noble 
purpose, even the humblest of us, says Luiz: 
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‘We are sons of God and heirs to the cen- 
turies, conquering values from experience to 
experience and millennium to millennium.’ 
Reincarnation, we are told, does take place 
but the rules governing it are much more 
complex than many living people, even those 
who believe in it, can guess at. 

This massive sequence of novels dis- 
courses at great length ona variety of medical 
and technological subjects, discussing in 
detail, for example, the fertilisation of the 
human egg and the slow processes of evolu- 
tion on Earth. On 2 February 1958 Xavier 
took down a lengthy passage containing this 
sort of phraseology: 

The existent hiatus, as noted by Hugo 

de Vries, in the development of mu- 

tationism was bridged by the activities 
of the Servants of Earthly Organoge- 
nesis, who submitted the Leptothrix 
family to profound alterations... 
Hugo de Vries was a Dutch botanist famous 
for his work on the laws of heredity — a fact 
not very likely to be taught at a Brazilian 
elementary school at the beginning of the 
20th century. (Once Xavier had complained 
to Augusto dos Anjos that he couldn’t under- 
stand what he was ‘writing’. ‘Look,’ came the 
reply, ‘I’m going to write what I can, for your 
head can’t really cope!’) 


The spirits dictate 

By the mid 1970s he had produced 130 
books, all bearing on their title page the 
phrase ‘dictated by the spirit of . . .’. More 
than 400 discarnate authors are said to have 
written posthumous works through him, and 
they are certainly selling better, using Xavier 
as their ‘agent’, than they did in life. Our 
home alone had sold more than 150,000 
copies by late 1980. 

One of his more remarkable achievements 
— which some consider final ‘proof’ that dead 
writers are still working through him — was a 
bizarre incidence of co-authorship, very re- 
miniscent of the case of the ‘cross- 
correspondences’ (see page 478). Evolutionin 
two worlds was psychically written by Xavier, 
in the small town of Pedro Leopoldo, a 
chapter a time — but alternate chapters, 
making no consecutive sense at all — and by 
Dr Waldo Vieira, who ‘wrote’ the interim 
chapters hundreds of miles away. But it was 
only when Xavier had finished his pile of 
disjointed and apparently unfinished chap- 
ters that his spirit guide told him to contact 
Dr Vieira. Of course then the whole project 
made sense. This was the first of 17 books 
they were to write in this way. As Guy Lyon 
Playfair points out, frequently one of Dr 
Vieira’s chapters — written without any 
knowledge of the previous chapter ‘written’ 
by Xavier — takes up the story precisely 
where the other left off. 

Now an old and frail man — nearly sight- 
less in one eye — Xavier spends his days 
helping at the welfare centre ‘his’ royalties 
have financed, writing down spirit messages 
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THE DIVINE ADVENTURE 


IONA: BY SUNDOWN SHORES 
STUDIES IN SPIRITUAL HISTORY 


BY FIONA MACLEOD 


Top: the Scottish poet and 
occultist William Sharp, who 
had a secondary personality 
known as Fiona Macleod. 
Both personalities wrote, but 
quite differently. Their work 
was published separately, as 
Sharp had no sense that 
Macleod’s writing was his 
own 


Above: the frontispiece of 
The divine adventure by 
Fiona Macleod, a mystical 
work about the Scottish Isle 
of lona, published in 1900 
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for individuals who need advice, signing 
books, shaking hands, handing out roses, 
greeting each new face as if he had been 
anticipating that very meeting with the 
utmost pleasure. His ‘automatic’ writing is 
often done in public, for perhaps three hours 
at a time, for anyone to watch. (He writes, 
said an observer, as if his hand were driven 
by a battery.) He types up his own psychic- 
ally produced scripts, answers his own letters 
(usually over 200 a day, many seeking advice 
or prayers from him, others simply con- 
sisting of fan mail), and attends public 
Spiritist meetings. 

He is widely regarded as a saint — even, by 
some of his followers, as the reincarnation of 
St Francis of Assissi. But he has his detrac- 
tors, and his enemies. The Roman Catholic 
Church in Brazil believes him to be evil, even 
possessed by the Devil, and one leading 
Brazilian Jesuit has taken as his mission in 
life the utter destruction of Chico Xavier’s 
reputation. 

Europeans tend to discount even such 
well-attested cases as this when they occur in 
distant and exotic places like Brazil. Yet 
automatic writing flourishes in Europe 
today. The young British psychic Matthew 
Manning, although an accomplished auto- 
matic writer in the traditional way, has found 
that ‘spirits’ have taken it on themselves to do 
the writing. Notable amongst them is Robert 
Webbe, who built and lived in the Mannings’ 
Cambridgeshire home in the 17th century 
and haunted it for some years. Over 300 
names and short phrases in differing styles 
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of handwriting have appeared on Matthew 
Manning’s bedroom wall. After each session 
of spirit graffiti a blunted pencil would be 
found on his bed, although during the time of 
the writings no member of the family had 
been in the room, or even, on many of the 
occasions, in the house. 

In Scotland a publishing company has 
been set up devoted entirely to the works ofa 
particular spirit writer — or rather, a pair of 
authors making up a double personality. One 
half of the double is William Sharp, a Scot 
and self-styled poet and occultist, who died 
at I] Castello di Maniace, in Sicily, in 1905, 
aged 50. Above his grave close to Mount 
Etna there is an Iona cross, bearing two 
epitaphs. One says: 

Farewell to the known and exhausted 

Welcome to the unknown and 

illimitable. 

The other, more obscurely says: 

Love is more great than we conceive, 

and Death is the keeper of unknown 

redemptions. F. M. 

So who was ‘F.M.’? ‘These are the initials of 
Fiona Macleod, -his alter ego, his feminine 
side personified, whose name and works had 
inspired the ‘Celtic renaissance’ in late 19th- 
century Scotland. 


The Paisley project 

Dual, or even multiple, personalities are not 
unknown in the annals of psychiatric medi- 
cine. But what is so _ significant about 
‘Wilfion’ (Sharp’s own collective name for 
his two selves) is that he/she is allegedly 
communicating thoughts and poetic works 
from beyond the grave. 

From the early days of 1970 an American 
expert on William Sharp, Konrad Hopkins, 
began to receive psychic scripts from many 
discarnate souls — including one ‘George 
Windsor’, better known perhaps as King 
George vI — but mainly from Sharp himself. 
In 1974 Hopkins met a Dutch sensitive 
called Ronald van Roekel and shortly after- 
wards they began a publishing venture in 
Paisley, Scotland, called Wilfion Books. 

Meanwhile in Ventnor, Isle of Wight, a 
lady called Margo Williams was discovering 
her long-hidden gifts as a medium. By 
summer 1980 Margo had received more than 
4000 psychic scripts, purporting to be dic- 
tated by more than 360 discarnate persons. 
The first was her spirit guide, Jane, and the 
second was someone called William Sharp. 

The deceased Scottish poet clairaudiently 
informed Konrad Hopkins of the Margo 
Williams connection. A correspondence be- 
tween the medium and the directors of 
Wilfion books sprang up and soon arrange- 
ments were under way for The Wilfion scripts 
— the Wilfion writings received through Mrs 
Williams — to be published in Paisley. 

‘There are 92 verses and some prose that 
make up The Wilfion scripts. The verses are, 
on the whole, short, childish (some would say 
child-like) and bad. The introduction to the 


Above: King George vi, who, 
as ‘George Windsor’ is said 
to have communicated post- 
humously with the American 
medium Konrad Hopkins. 
Hopkins was one of the 
partners who published 7he 
Wilfion scripts 


Above right: Margo Williams, 
the medium whose many 
automatic scripts include 
poems from ‘Wilfion’ 
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verses, by Hopkins and van Roekel, includes 
this curiously obscure apology for the low 
quality of the poetry: 
Sharp... admits that the verse is bad 
because he is trying to reach a confes- 
sion of a truly horrific sight which he 
either saw himself or relived through 
his ability to pick up sensations at stone 
circles and it then haunted him the rest 
of his life. 
But Mrs Williams generously ascribes Wil- 
fion ‘a masterly economy of words’. On 12 
December 1976 William Sharp dictated this 
through her: 
Observes scenes from the past 
Which impress and will last 
Scenes which survive throughout ages 
Make interesting reading on pages. 
And, perhaps shrewdly summing up the 
feelings of many of his latest readers, Sharp 
had this to write on 19 January 1977: 
What a joke 
I can cloak 
Sharp by name 
But be same. 
Macleod be known by 
Until day I die, 
Write tales so strange 
Over a wide range 
Celtic verse 
Sounds much worse 
From intelligent being 
Little folk to be seeing, 
What a joke, 
Make men choke 
With laughter loud 
About Macleod. 
In the jargon of parapsychology all these 
bizarre effects could be the products of 
‘telepathic psychokinesis’, ‘motor auto- 
matisms’, ‘repressed psychosexual creati- 
vity’. But is this not disguising the fact that 
we just don’t know what is behind them? 
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Is the network of straight lines that joins the sacred megalithic sites of 
Europe merely a relic of a system of ancient pathways? Or is it an 
indication that the technology of primitive Man was far more advanced 
than we suppose? ANNA PAVORD investigates 


LOOKING OUT OVER THE COUNTRYSIDE at 
Blackwardine one June day in 1921 Alfred 
Watkins, a respectable Herefordshire 
brewer, had a startling vision— which he later 
described as ‘a flood of ancestral memory’. 
What he saw was a totally new pattern in the 
familiar countryside in front of him — a 
complex network of straight lines linking 
burial mounds, hilltops, ancient churches 
and crossroads to make ‘a fairy chain, stret- 
ched from mountain peak to mountain peak, 
as far as the eye could reach, and paid out 
until it touched the high places of the earth at 
a number of ridges, banks and knowIs.’ 
Watkins, who had his reputation ina small 
town to consider, did not at first tell anyone 
about his discovery. He sat down with maps 


and rulers and began carefully checking for 
evidence that would back up his inspired 
vision. Time and again, he found that the 
lines on his maps passed through the same 
kinds of places — all ancient, and all of some 
significance to Man. 

It was Watkins who coined the term /ey to 
describe these lines. Others call them scemb 
lines, geomantic corridors, or simply align- 
ments — but all who believe in their existence 
agree on the features that can be taken as 
their primary markers. 

Stone circles — of which there are about 
900 in Britain — are important markers, as are 
stone rows, such as the one on Stall Moor 
that marches for 2 miles (3 kilometres) across 
Dartmoor, linking a stone circle with a 


Above: Alfred Watkins, the 
Herefordshire brewer who 
discovered that many of the 
megalithic sites of ancient 
Britain are aligned. It was he 
who coined the word ‘ley’ 
for these alignments 
because many of the places 
on them have names ending 
in ‘ley’, ‘lay’, ‘lee’, ‘lea’ or 
‘leigh’ 


Left: monolith in the 
churchyard at Rudstone, 
Humberside. At 25 feet 6 
inches (7.7 metres), it is the 
tallest standing stone in 
Britain. A ley runs through 
the stone itself — but not 
through the adjacent 
Norman church 


prehistoric cairn on Green Hill. Other stand- 
ing stones are also possible ley markers, but 
not all of them are shown on the Ordnance 
Survey maps. It is difficult to miss a stone 
like the Rudston monolith, which towers 25 
7.5 metres) high in a churchyard near 
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Bridlington, Humberside, or the Devil’s 
arrows near Boroughbridge, North York- 
shire, but other stones are much smaller and 
more difficult to find, sometimes hidden in 
hedges or converted into churchyard crosses. 


Patterns in the landscape 
Cairns, tumuli, prehistoric camps and 
mounds form another group of ley markers. 
The oldest of these are the Neolithic long 
barrows, mounds of earth or of chalk that can 
be several hundred feet long and 100 feet (30 
metres) wide. One feature that makes them 
easily recognisable is that one end is gener- 
ally higher than the other. Round barrows 
are the commonest sort of mound — there are 
about 20,000 of them in Britain; sometimes 
they are clustered together, like the collec- 
tion close to the A35 road at Winterbourne 
Abbas in Dorset, sometimes solitary. 
Circular moats count as ley points, for 
they have often developed from ditches 
round tumuli. Square moats are often much 
later developments and cannot really be 
counted as ‘safe’ primary ley markers. Ponds 
sometimes fall on leys, as the light reflected 
from the surface of the water provides a clear 
landmark. Ponds and fords are not generally 
considered to be primary markers, but can 
act as points of confirmation of leys. Holy 
wells, such as St Ambrew’s Well at Crantock, 
near Newquay in Cornwall, and St Hilda’s 
Well at Hinderwell in North Yorkshire, are 


Barrows — man-made 
mounds dating from 
prehistoric times — are 
regarded as primary ley 
markers. It can be difficult to 
tell them apart from natural 
hillocks — many of them are 
no more than 18 inches (50 
centimetres) high. But one 
feature generally indicates a 
genuine barrow: in fields that 
are otherwise grazed, or 
ploughed by farmers, barrows 
are often left intact, as is 

the case with the Stoney 
Littleton long barrow in 
Avon (left). Long barrows 
are among the oldest in 
Britain, many of them dating 
from Neolithic times. They 
are often asymmetrical, with 
one end higher than the 
other. The commonest 
mounds in Britain are round 
barrows. They are often 
grouped like those at Stoke 
Winterbourne in Dorset 
(below) 
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important ley markers, often indicating the 
starting point of a ley. 

Castles and early churches often appear 
on leys, because many of them are built on 
the sites of more ancient buildings or earth- 
works — castles, for instance, were generally 
built on hills because this gave the defenders 
a good view of the countryside and a strong 
defensive position. The hill itself was often a 
prehistoric earthwork. Excavations at Wor- 
cester, Penworham and Warrington have 
brought to light pre- Norman artefacts in the 
mounds of each of these castles. 

There is a great deal of evidence to show 
how churches replaced and supplanted 
pagan shrines on the same sites. Pope 
Gregory, writing at the end of the sixth 
century AD, complained that “The English 
nation, placed in an obscure corner of the 
world, has hitherto been wholly taken up 
with the adoration of wood and stones,’ but 
concluded that ‘It is not well to make people 
of an obstinate turn grow better by leaps, but 
rather by slow steps.” The missionary 
Augustine was advised not to destroy the old 
shrines and temples, but to modify them, 
sprinkle them with holy water, incorporating 
the healing qualities of the pagan wells, and 
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to convert the local people slowly. ‘This is 
why many churches stand on top of ancient 
man-made hills, such as Brent ‘Tor on Dart- 
moor, or inside henge monuments, like the 
ruins of the strange church at Knowlton in 
Dorset, a 12th-century building that stands 
centrally in a huge prehistoric religious en- 
closure, a quarter of a mile (350 metres) from 
the village, surrounded on all sides by other 
enclosures and burial mounds. 

A typical ley includes a number of key 
features. ‘The 8-mile (13-kilometre) align- 
ment between Warmwell and Winterbourne 
Steepleton in Dorset involves seven markers; 
two of them are churches, three tumuli. 
Another Dorset ley runs from the lookout 
point at West Bay, Bridport, right up to the 
prehistoric fort of Castle Cary in Somerset. 
This alignment, on a compass bearing 21 
east of north, passes through the holy well of 
St Andrew’s in Bridport, over the summits of 
Mangerton Hill and Hackthorn Hill to a 
group of standing stones on ‘Toller Down. 
The line takes in the church at Corscombe 
and a settlement of Saxon times, and skims 
the moat surrounding the island site on 
which stand the 13th-century buildings of 
Court Farm. It then passes through the site 
of an abbey grange and then over the remains 
of a Roman building. A mile (1.5 kilometres) 
further on is the church of Halstock, whose 
parish boundaries are recorded ina charter of 
AD 847; the name means ‘holy place’. At 
roughly 2-mile (3-kilometre) intervals, 
moving northwards, come the churches of 
Sutton Bingham and Barwick, then a cross- 
ing over the river Yeo at Yeovil. The ley 
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Above: the holy well of St 
Ambrew at Crantock, 
Cornwall. Holy wells often 
mark the ends of leys 


Below: the ruined church at 
Knowlton, Dorset, which 
stands at the centre of a 
huge earthen circle. 
Churches were often built on 
sacred megalithic sites — and 
often act as ley markers 


continues by way of a moat and an old church 
at Marston Magna to finish at Ansford 
Church, just north of Castle Cary. 

Despite the evidence, there are many 
people who do not believe in the existence of 
these strange patterns and alignments. Stat- 
isticians discount the existence of leys by 
saying that, in an island as small, as varied 
and as densely populated as Britain, straight 
lines drawn in any direction on Ordnance 
Survey maps are bound to run through 
ancient sites, holy wells, tumuli and other 
features that ley hunters consider significant. 
Mathematicians prepared formulae and 
tested them on a computer in an attempt to 
prove that ley lines occur simply by chance. 
Unfortunately for the statisticians, however, 
their formulae turned out to be enemies 
rather than allies. ‘Their analysis showed that 
the chance factor was only one in 200 for a 
six-point ley — that is, for six significant and 
generally accepted ley markers to fall exactly 
in a straight line not more than 30 miles (50 
kilometres) long. For a seven-point ley, the 
random element soars to one in 1000. These 
results were obtained from formulae that 
were, if anything, loaded against the ley 
concept, for many alignments feature six or 
more points in a length of perhaps only Io or 
12 miles (12 or 15 kilometres). 


Rifle-barrel accuracy 

A completely separate and detailed computer 
analysis was prepared to test some work that 
John Michell published in The old stones of 
Land’s End. Michell had surveyed §3 sites in 
Cornwall, using only those that were known 
to be prehistoric. He found 22 leys between 
them, ‘of rifle-barrel accuracy’, with the sites 
visible from one to the next and forming 
precise alignments up to 6 miles (10 kilo- 
metres) long. ‘he computer analysis verified 
all but two of Michell’s alignments — and 


added 29 more leys he had not identified! 
Professional archaeologists form another 
group that looks on the idea of a ley system 


linking Britain’s ancient sites in some 
meaningful grid as totally absurd. They have 
shown not only acomplete lack of interest in, 
but a positive hostility to, the notion. Pro- 
fessor Glyn Daniels, editor of Antiquity, the 
mouthpiece of the profession, has refused to 
accept advertisements for the monthly jour- 
nal The Ley Hunter. The question of leys, 
when brought up in interviews with ar- 
chaeologists, elicits the sort of response that 
the flat-earthers must have given to the first 
brave person who began to think of the world 
as a sphere. 

Yet it was an exceedingly reputable 
scholar, Sir Norman Lockyer, the Astrono- 
mer Royal who, at the beginning of the 
century, first rediscovered an important 
alignment centring on Stonehenge. Lockyer 
found that the principal axis on which Stone- 
henge is aligned —the angle of the midsummer 
sunrise —joined withthe Neolithic settlement 


Above: the lron-Age hill fort 
of Old Sarum in alignment 
with Salisbury Cathedral and 
another hill fort, Clearbury 
Ring. These sites form part 
of the important Old Sarum 
ley, which also passes 
through Stonehenge 
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at Grovely Castle. ‘he distance between the 
two was 6 miles (10 kilometres). He then 
found that Old Sarum, another prehistoric 
hilltop site where Salisbury’s first cathedral 
had been built, also lay exactly 6 miles (10 
kilometres) from Stonehenge, and that the 
same distance separated Old Sarum from 
Grovely Castle. ‘The three points make a 
perfect equilateral triangle, too perfect to 
have occurred by chance. It was the first hint 
of megalithic Man’s obsession with patterns 
and numbers, which he worked out in the 
countryside in which he lived. 

Further research showed that the align- 
ments stretched beyond the original triangle. 
Northwards, the line leads over Tan Hill 
Beacon to Cirencester; south-west, it passes 
through the rampant hill-figure of the Cerne 
Abbas giant in Dorset to end at the tree- 
topped beacon behind Puncknowle on the 
coast. The Old Sarum line, extended to the 
south, runs right through the present site of 
Salisbury Cathedral to end at the prehistoric 
monument of Clearbury Rings. Did the men 
who rebuilt the cathedral in 1220, two miles 
3 kilometres) away from Old Sarum, choose 
this new site by chance? It seems not. 


Inconceivable precision 

Another bombshell for the archaeologists 
came in 1967 from the research of Alexander 
Thom, Professor Emeritus of Engineering 
Science at Oxford. ‘Thom surveyed more 
than 600 megalithic sites in Britain and 
France and concluded that prehistoric Man 
had laid them out, with astonishingly precise 
engineering skill, in an astronomical align- 
ment. ‘hom also discovered a basic unit of 
measurement, the megalithic yard of 2 feet 82 
inches (83 centimetres). 

‘These discoveries forced many people to 
revise their ideas. [he eminent archaeologist 
Professor Atkinson wrote: 

[t is important that non-archaeologists 

should understand how disturbing to 

archaeologists are the implications of 

Thom’s work, because they do not fit 

the conceptual model of the prehistory 

of Europe which has been current 
during the whole of the present century 
and even now is beginning to crumble 

at the edges.... In terms of this 

model, it is almost inconceivable that 

mere barbarians on the remote north- 
west fringes of the continent should 
display a knowledge of mathematics 
and its applications hardly inferior if at 
all, to that of Egypt at about the same 
date, or that of Mesopotamia con- 
siderably later. 
Professor ‘Thom’s meticulous research had 
established beyond doubt that early Man had 
constructed his monuments with precision 
and forethought. But what was it that 
inspired him to do so? 


Dowsers can sense a power in the earth that ts 
strongest along leys. See page 474 


All the ancient civilisations of central America venerated 


the serpent as a symbol of the earth spirit. What is it, asks 
BRENDA RALPH LEWIS, that gives the snake image its power 


throughout the world? 


THE SPANISH CONQUISTADORS who, in the 
early 16th century, were the first Europeans 
to probe deep into mainland America, dis- 
covered there a world that was completely 
new to them. Here, in Mexico and Peru, 
complex civilisations had developed in iso- 
lation from the rest of the world, reaching in 
architecture, art, astronomy and mathe- 
matics standards that equalled and some- 
times surpassed those of contemporary 
Europe. Yet these societies were primitive 
ones, for they were based on agriculture and 
still inextricably tied to nature and the fear 
and uncertainty caused by its moods. 

Like the North American Indians, who 
were technically less advanced, the Meso- 
americans — the inhabitants of central 
America — made gods of the corn, the earth, 
the sky and especially of the Sun and the rain. 
Like the builders of the Ohio Serpent mound 
and other such earthworks, they could ‘read’ 
the heavens and set down astronomical ob- 
servations, yet still found the forces of nature 
mysterious and awesome, and in constant 
need of propitiation. ‘the Mesoamericans 
also shared with the northern tribes a vener- 
ation of snake gods and symbolised their 
belief in serpentine forms. 


A wall of fearsome masks 
The greatest ‘snake god’ of all, Quetzalcoatl, 
the Feathered or Precious Serpent, was 
peculiar to Mesoamerica. Sophisticated and 
permanent architecture and complex art en- 
abled the Mesoamericans to stylise their 
symbolism and develop it beyond the 
simpler forms adopted by their northern 
neighbours. Snake motifs, in fact, so proli- 
ferate in Mesoamerica that the visitor to the 
great archaeological sites seems confronted 
with serpents at almost every turn. 

The entrance to the Temple of the War- 
riors at Chichen Itzain the Yucatan province 
of Mexico is flanked by two fat rattlesnakes. 


Undulating snake bodies support the wall of 


the Temple of Quetzalcoatl at ‘Teotihuacan 
on the outskirts of Mexico City: great open 
serpent mouths sprout from the wall itself, 
alternating with fearsome masks. A snake 
with wide-open jaws provides the temple 
entrance at the Chenes, in northern Cam- 
peche, where the facades are lavishly de- 
corated with sky-serpent masks. ‘The same 
feature once formed the entrance to the great 
twin pyramid temple that was the landmark 
of the Aztec capital, ‘Tenochtitlan. 


The serpent element was characteristic of 
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Below: Quetzalcoatl, the 
great ‘snake god’ of central 
America. This Toltec figure, 
decorated with shell mosaic, 
shows the god as he is 
traditionally represented, 
rising from the jaws of a 
serpent that represents the 
earth 


central American cultures from the earliest 
times. A crested serpent was a deity among 
the Olmec, the earliest known civilisation in 
America, which dates from about I500 BC. 
This, together with the curious motif of a 
human head emerging from a_ serpent’s 
mouth, continued into subsequent cultures 
including those of the Maya and Zapotecs. 
Among the Aztecs, who settled on a small 
island in Lake Texcoco in the Valley of 
Mexico in 1325, two out of their three Earth 
goddesses were depicted in serpentine forms. 
One was Chicomecoatl — Seven Serpents — 
the earth spirit and lady of fertility. ‘he 
other was Coatlicue, the Earth Mother. Her 
gruesome statue, 8 feet (2.4 metres) tall, 
discovered beneath the cathedral square of 
Mexico City in 1824, ranks among the most 
monstrous and terrifying ever carved. The 
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head is made from two rattlesnake heads 
placed nose to nose, snakes writhe all over the 
skirt, and serpents serve as epaulettes on the 
shoulders. 

The Aztecs held the rattlesnake in special 
awe and regarded victims of its bite as being 
touched by the gods. The jerking of the head 
caused by the action of the venom on the 
spinal nerves appeared to them to indicate 
possession by some spirit. 


Nowhere, however, was the imagery of 


snakes more frequently used than among the 
Maya. They envisaged the earth as the back 
of a crocodile floating in a lily-pond, and the 
sky as a double-headed snake. This snake 


symbolised that most precious liquid in the 
arid Yucatan where they lived — rainwater. 
Snake symbols, as they appear in the Mayan 
‘sacred painted books’, include a red serpent 
pierced by an arrow, denoting drought and 
famine, a snake used as a pictogram for the 
Sun, and a snake-like glyph to indicate 
Nohoch Ek, or the planet Venus. Unfortu- 
nately, the evidence of the sacred books is 
patchy, due to the fact that many of them 
were destroyed after the Spanish conquest, 
and the fact that Mayan hieroglyphics have 
not yet been fully deciphered. The main 
evidence, therefore, is archaeological, and 
one eminent Mexican Mayanist, José Diaz- 
Bolio, claims that the rattlesnake, which 
occurs only in the Americas, has a virtual 
monopoly of motif in ancient Yucatan. 

It exists, Bolio claims, in Mayan architec- 
ture at Uxmal and Palenque, where archways 
are stylised versions of rattlesnake bodies in 
various poses. ‘The Mayan pyramid, accord- 
ing to Bolio, is taken from the pattern on the 
canamayte or rattle of the rattle-snake. The 
open plume tails of the snakes at Chichen 
Itza represent the two solstices, with the 
rattle-string running down the centre sym- 
bolising the equinox. At Zama-Tulum, on 
the east coast of Yucatan, two head-down 
rattlesnakes represent the setting Sun drop- 
ping down to the horizon, while entwined 
rattlers with heads and tails in opposite 
direction symbolise the daily passage of the 
Sun across the sky. Bolio uncovered evidence 
for his theory at Chichen Itza in 1942, and 
concludes that the rattlesnake is ‘without 
doubt the most complex symbol in the his- 
tory of world religion.’ 


The snake god 

This symbolism also encompasses the 
Feathered or Plumed Serpent, which sig- 
nifies the widely venerated folk hero and god 


American serpents 


Left: a stone relief showing 
the feathered serpent, 
symbol of the god 
Quetzalcoatl, descending 
between the symbols of two 
years. The carving possibly 
represents the morning star 
descending in the sky to 
meet the rising Sun 


Below left: the entrance to 
the Temple of Warriors at 
Chichen Itza in the Yucatan. 
The gateway itself is flanked 
by two enormous 
rattlesnakes: these were held 
in great veneration by the 
Aztecs 


Below: a Toltec stone 
carving depicting 
Quetzalcoat! as the morning 
star, emerging from the jaws 
of a stylised serpent 


American serpents 


The white gocl returns 


Before the Mexican god and folk hero 
Quetzalcoat! sailed his boat towards the 
sunrise and was consumed by flames, he 
promised one day to return, overthrow 
his rival god Tezcatlipoca and reclaim 
Mexico as his own. According to pro- 
phecy, this return was supposed to take 
place when the year Ce Acat/ (One reed), 
which was dedicated to Quetzalcoatl, 
once more came round in the calendar. 
The year in question was I5I9 in the 
Western calendar — the year when Her- 
nando Cortés, seeking gold, sailed from 
Spanish Cuba and landed in Mexico. 
The Aztec ruler, Moctezuma, seems to 


king, Quetzalcoatl. ‘he name means a snake 
(coatl) adorned with the gorgeous feathers of 
the quetzal bird, a brilliant, though now rare, 
creature found in south-east Mexico and 
Guatemala. However, as the English re- 
searcher Professor Cottie Burland has 
pointed out, Quetzalcoatl should not, strictly 
speaking, be regarded as the Feathered 
Serpent itself, but as the god who emerges 
from the serpent. This was an image first used 
by the Olmec, and later imagery follows the 
same formula. Quetzalcoatl is shown in this 
fashion retiring at sunset into a serpent’s 
mouth in a limestone carving now in the 
National Museum of Mexico City. In a 
beautiful jade statue now in the British 
Museum, he is shown doing the reverse — 
rising from the serpent’s jaws like the Sun 
at dawn. 

As a culture hero and god, Quetzalcoat] 
spanned for the ancient Mexicans virtually 
the entire gamut of nature and human life. 
He was Ehecatl, lord of the winds, and the 
god of springtime, of new vegetation, magic 
herbs, of time and the year, the god of water 
and of the ripples on its surface. Perhaps even 
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Above: Hernando Cortés 
conquering the Aztec city of 
Tenochtitlan in 1521. This 
contemporary artist's 
impression greatly 
exaggerates the number of 
Spanish soldiers: in fact, 
Cortés was able to subdue a 
city of thousands of Aztecs 
with an army of only a few 
hundred Spaniards 
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Above: the witch-goddess 
Tlazolteotl, an agent of 
Tezcatlipoca. It was she who 
seduced Quetzalcoatl, who 
was afterwards so overcome 
with shame that he exiled 
himself voluntarily 


have mistaken Cortés for the returning 
god, which prevented him from offering 
armed opposition to the intruder. The 
disastrous outcome appeared, in Aztec 
eyes, to be the prophecy come true. 
Cortés-Quetzalcoatl came sailing into 
Mexico from the east, the direction of 
the rising Sun, dressed in puritan black, 
openly horrified at human sacrifice and 
carrying with him the cross, one of the 
symbols of the god, and was able to 
capture Tenochtitlan in 1521 with a few 
hundred Spaniards against a foe num- 
bering thousands. Subsequently, 
Mexico became the colony of New Spain 
and remained so until 1821. 

‘The suspicion naturally arises that the 
Spanish monk-chroniclers, our chief 
source of written information, may have 
‘doctored’ the legend to fit events and 
justify the Spanish conquest. It would 
not have been difficult for them to make 
Quetzalcoatl, the benign returning god, 
parallel their own Christ the Redeemer, 
especially as it seems that the Mexicans 
believed the Feathered Serpent was the 
product of a virgin birth. Whether or not 
the Spanish conquistadores, with their 
monumental arrogance and burning 
crusading zeal, would have deemed it 
necessary to go to such lengths to justify 
their actions remains a matter for con- 
jecture. So do the Christ-like attributes 
of Quetzalcoatl show the influence of 
some long-forgotten Christian mission- 
ary to Mexico? Or was the greatest case 
of mistaken identity known to history 
also its greatest case of sheer, inexplic- 
able coincidence? 


more importantly, he was Venus, the morn- 
ing star, the gladdest sight in the sky for 
ancient Mexicans, for Venus heralded the 
Sun’s return to earth and release from the 
awesome terrors of the night. 

Quetzalcoatl was also identified with the 
spirit of penitence, of healing, learning and 
poetry. He was the bringer of peace, the 
‘breath of life’, the creator of divine kingship 
and the opponent of blood sacrifice — the 
grimmest feature of religious observance in 
ancient Mexico. Unusually for a religion that 
had such strong overtones of sex and vio- 
lence, Quetzalcoatl was a celibate, priestly 
ascetic whose characteristic garb was puritan 
black, in sharp contrast to the gaudy barbaric 
colours in which other Mexican gods were 
depicted. 

The god-king aspect of Quetzalcoatl was 
of great importance to the Aztecs, the suc- 
cessors of the Toltecs as the prime power in 
Mexico. He was virtually on a par with the 
Aztecs’ own patron deity, Huitzilopochtli, 
the Sun and war god. In this way a fatal 
dichotomy was built into Aztec spiritual life. 
For Huitzilopochtli was an aspect of the evil 


Above: the back of a head of 
the god Xipe Totec, an 
aspect of the demiurge 
Tezcatlipoca. It bears the 
image of Tezcatlipoca’s 
major symbol, the smoking 
mirror: smoke and a tongue 
of flame can be seen rising 
from the circular mirror 


Below: Tezcatlipoca 
tempting the earth monster 
to come to the surface of the 
sea, using his foot as bait. 
The Aztecs believed that 
they lived on the back of this 
alligator-monster — which, 
less wings, resembles the 
dragon earth spirits of other 
cultures 


Further reading 

Cottie Burland and Werner 
Forman, The Aztecs, Orbis 
1975 


John Michell, The flying 
saucer vision, Abacus 1974 

Roy Stemman, At/antis and 
the /ost lands, Aldus, 1976 


and dangerous demiurge Tezcatlipoca, Lord 
of Fate, whose name means ‘smoking 
mirror’. And ‘Tezcatlipoca and Quetzalcoat] 
were the classic rivals of Mexican cosmology. 


Consumed in a holocaust 

Legend related how the morally pure 
Feathered Serpent was intoxicated with a 
drink given him by the witch-goddess ‘Tlaz- 
olteotl. ‘Tlazolteotl was an agent of ‘Tezcat- 
lipoca, and after she successfully seduced the 
inebriated god, he was so overcome with 
shame that he exiled himself from Mexico. 
Embarking on a raft of serpent skins, Quet- 
zalcoatl set sail from the coast near ‘Tabasco 
and headed east towards the rising sun, 
where his craft was consumed in a holocaust 
of heat. A curious and tantalising facet of this 
event is that it has been possible to date it. 
The Aztec Teoamoxtli, or sacred painted 
book, now in Vienna, depicts the departure 
of Quetzalcoatl as an eclipse of the Sun in 
which Venus is visible nearby. This juxta- 
position of Sun and morning star is so rare 
that the Royal Observatory at Greenwich has 
been able to fix the date of the event as 16 July 
AD 750. 

Strangely enough, it was the dangerous 
Tezcatlipoca — not the pure and benevolent 
Quetzalcoatl — who, in Aztec mythology, 
created the world. ‘The story goes like this: 
before the world was made, all that existed 
were vast primordial waters in which lived 
the vicious unpredictable earth spirit. But 
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American serpents 


‘Tezcatlipoca tempted this creature to the 
surface, using his own foot as bait. She 
snapped off his foot, but ‘Tezcatlipoca in turn 
tore off her lower jaw, and she was unable to 
return to the depths in which she lived. 
Instead, she remained floating, and her back 
became the surface of the earth. 

Both the Mayans and the Aztecs thought 
of the earth spirit as an_alligator-like 
creature; the North American Indians seem 
to have held the serpent sacred and built 
serpent mounds (of which the Ohio earth- 
work is a striking example) at points where 
the earth spirit is particularly strong. In 
China the earth spirit was represented by a 
dragon, and the emperors built their palaces 
along its paths. And in England, ley lines — 
which, many people believe, follow veins of 
power in the earth — connect ancient sacred 
sites that are often linked with the dragon 
symbol. 

Alligator, dragon, snake — in countries as 
far apart as China, the Americas and 
England, the image of these serpentine 
creatures 1s associated with the capricious 
and life-giving force of the earth. The ser- 
pent is one of the oldest and most widespread 
symbols invented by Man; it is found in 
almost all the religions and mythologies of 
the world, always appearing in its dual aspect 
of good and evil. Why is the serpent symbol 
so persistent? Is it merely a mythical creation 
of the human mind — or could it have some 
correspondence with physical reality? 
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‘Surprise turned 
to horror’ 


Close encounter of the first 
kind: Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex, England 

14 October 1954 


On 14 October 1954, Flight-Lieutenant 
James R. Salandin, flying a Meteor twin-jet 
fighter plane, narrowly avoided collision 
with an unidentified flying object over 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 

What happened next was told to Derek 
Dempster, the then editor of Flying Saucer 
Review, and the story appeared in the very 
first issue of the magazine. (Derek Dempster 
was himself an ex-RAF pilot and knew how 


Above: a Gloster Meteor ete 
Mark 8 fighter. From 1950 to pA PR 
1958 this aircraft was the < 
main daylight interceptor 
used by the RAF. Flight- «it 
Lieutenant James Salandin 
flew one as part of a veined 
nationwide air defence ie satanes 
network designed — in the eae 
days before intercontinental 
ballistic missiles — to prevent 
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Encounters in the air 


ONLY RARELY do we hear of UFO sightings CHARLES BOWEN 

involving airmen, especially military ones, documents two cases in 
for the good reason that governments have which experienced 

no wish to foster the notion that national airmen had encountered 
defence is in the hands of eccentrics. But UFOs. One was terrified — 
another view may be taken of such sightings: the other went missing 


that the very reliability of the witnesses 
should speak for the reality of the pheno- 
menon. Yet governments persist in main- 
taining a public silence — while, at the same 
time, taking careful note of unusual or inex- 
plicable events in the air. 


pilots value their professional reputation. 
Sensation seeking is not their style.) 

Jimmy Salandin was one of the ‘weekend’ 
pilots of No. 604 County of Middlesex 
Squadron, Royal Auxiliary Air Force. He 
had reported for duty at North Weald, Essex, 
on the afternoon of 14 October, and at 4.15 
p.m. took off in his Meteor Mark 8 jet. 
Climbing southwards into a blue and cloud- 
less sky he soon observed two other Meteors 
flying in formation high above him and 
leaving long vapour trails. Flight-Lieutenant 
Salandin watched the passage of the two 
aircraft while occasionally checking his in- 
struments. 

He had reached 16,000 feet (4880 metres) 
over the outlying districts of Southend, when 
to his surprise he saw two circular objects, 
travelling in the opposite direction to the 
Meteors, hurtle between them. One of the 
objects was silvery in colour, the other gold. 
Salandin watched them until they disap- 
peared, at the ‘9 o'clock high’ position—to his 
port, or left, side. 

After checking his own instruments he 
turned his gaze to the air in front of him. His 
surprise turned to horror — for he saw a 
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silvery object streaking straight towards him. 

For a few split seconds he saw a thing that 
‘had a bun-shaped top, a flange like two 
saucers in the middle, and a bun under- 
neath... it could not have been far off 
because it overlapped the windscreen’. 
(Derek Dempster noted that a Meteor’s 37- 
foot [11-metre] wing span just fills the 
windscreen at 150 yards [140 metres].) The 
flying saucer, which was travelling at trem- 
endous speed, avoided a head-on collision at 
the very last second by suddenly swerving off 
past the jet on its port side. 

Badly shaken, the Flight- Lieutenant flew 
around quietly for 10 minutes or so to regain 
his composure, and reported his experience 
to ground control. He was annoyed, too, 
when he realised later that his camera — 
standard equipment on combat aircraft — had 
been loaded all the time. With everything 
happening so quickly he didn’t have time to 
press the button. A valuable opportunity to 
gather evidence for ufology had been missed. 


‘Coming for me 
right now’ 


Close encounter of the 
second kind: Bass Strait, 
Australia 

21 October 1978 


Below: a Cessna 182 like the 
one flown by Frederick 
Valentich. A best-seller in its 
class, the 182 is renowned 
as a rugged, reliable 
workhorse 


When a Cessna 182 light aircraft, owned by 
Southern Air Services of Moorabbin, in 
Melbourne, Australia, went missing on the 
evening of Saturday, 21 October 1978, when 
flying over Bass Strait, emergency measures 
were set in motion; light aircraft and a marine 
reconnaissance plane began a search. It 
seemed straightforward enough — a tragic 
accident. The passage of time would fill in 
the details... But within 24 hours that 
situation had begun to change when the 
words ‘unidentified flying object’ were whis- 
pered here and there in connection with the 
incident. And in another 12 hours the Aus- 
tralian press was scrambling to print the 
story with banner headlines on Monday, 23 
October. ‘The sensational account swept 
from continent to continent; for example it 
was featured in a breakfast-time radio news 
flash that same day in Philadelphia, USA. 
The lone pilot was Frederick Valentich, 
aged 20, of Avondale Heights, Melbourne. 
He had held an unrestricted flying licence for 
only nine months but was considered a 
competent pilot and was held in high esteem 
by his colleagues. He had been flying to King 
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Island, midway between Cape Otway, Vic- 
toria, and ‘Tasmania, where he was to collect 
crayfish for the officers’ mess of the Air 
‘Training Corps — of which he was an instruc- 
tor — but it was primarily an excuse for him to 
log up some night-flying time. (Although he 
had made the trip several times in daylight, 
this was the first time he had flown it after 


dark.) It was his intention to be back in 


Melbourne by 10.00 p.m. 

Valentich took off in the Cessna at 6.19 
p.m. and flew over Cape Otway, where there 
is a lighthouse, at about 7.00 p.m. There wasa 
north-westerly breeze and visibility was ex- 


cellent. At 7.06 p.m. he contacted ground 
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control at Melbourne Flight Service. Parts of 


the Flight Service transcript of the ensuing 

conversation appeared in Australian news- 

papers, including the Sun and the Austras 
lian, on the morning of 23 October: 

7.06 p.m. 

Pilot: Is there any known traffic in my area 
below 5000 feet [1500 metres]. 

Flight Service Umt: Negative. No known 
traffic. 

Pilot: Seems to be a large aircraft below 5000 
feet [1500 metres]. 

FSU; What type of aircraft? 

Pilot: | cannot confirm. It has four bright 
lights that appear to be landing lights... . 
aircraft has just passed over me, about 
1000 feet [300 metres] above. 

FSU: Is large aircraft confirmed? 

Pilot: Affirmative, at speed it is travelling. 


Are there any RAAF aircraft in the vicinity? 

FSU: Negative. 

7.08 p.m. 

Pilot: Melbourne, it’s approaching from due 
east of me. It seems to be playing some sort 
of game. Flying at speed I can’t estimate. 

FSU; What is your altitude? 

Pilot: 4500 feet [1400 metres]. 

7.09 p.m. 

FSU: Can you confirm you cannot identify 
the aircraft? 

Pilot: Affirmative. It’s not an_ aircraft. 
It’s .. . (Break in transmission) 

FSU: Can you describe aircraft? 

Pilot: It’s flying past. It has a long shape. 
Cannot identify more than that... 
coming for me right now. It seems to be 
stationary. I’m orbiting and the thing is 
orbiting on top of me. It has a green light 
and a sort of metallic light on the outside. 
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Valentich then told ground control that the 
object seemed to have vanished. Control 
followed by advising him that there were no 
military aircraft in the area. 
7.12 p.m. 
Pilot: Engine is rough-idling and coughing. 
FSU; What are your intentions? 
Pilot: Proceeding King Island . . 
aircraft now on top of me. 
FSU: Acknowledge. 
There followed a long ‘metallic’ noise, and 
thereafter contact with the Cessna was lost. 
When the plane failed to arrive at King 
Island at the expected time of 7.28 p.m. the 
visual and radio search began. The Cessna 
had been equipped with the standard life 
jacket and a radio survival beacon, but no 
sound was ever traced from it. An RAAF 
Orion from Edinburgh, South Australia, 
conducted its ‘tracking crawl’ on 22 and 23 
October; and reported only an oil-slick north 


. unknown 


=. of King Island. 


- Borrowed by the aliens? 


‘There were several attempts to explain away 


bene the alleged UFO connection. It was suggested 


that the pilot might have become dis- 


_ orientated and had managed to invert his 


aircraft so that the lights he saw, and thought 


~ were those of the UFO, were in fact reflections 


-of his own aircraft’s lights on the sea, or were 
perhaps from the lighthouses at Cape Otway 


os exor King Island. Experienced pilots stated 
>a 


publicly, however, that such an explanation 


“was as extraordinary as the reported UFO 


encounter, for there was the recorded six- 
minute radio conversation during which the 


“lights were mentioned more than once, and 


that type of aircraft could only be flown for 
about 30 seconds upside down before the 


ome engine would stop from fuel starvation. 


From interviews on 23 October it seemed 
that the pilot’s father sought solace from 
we saucer ‘enthusiasts’ and their theories. 
__Mr Guido Valentich stated that his son was a 
‘believer’ in UFOs, and had ‘read a lot on the 
subject’. He was even reported as believing 
that his son had been ‘borrowed by inter- 
planetary visitors’ — a hope that was pre- 
ferable to the thought that he had lost his son 
in the depths of the sea. 

Australian investigator Bill Chalker, writ- 
ing in Flying Saucer Review, pointed out that 
Frederick Valentich was a person who ‘lived 
for flying’ and was hardly likely to have made 
wild claims that would have affected his 
professional reputation as a pilot and his 
chances of promotion. 

So possible explanations are that he did 
encounter a UFO and in his final excitement 
and turmoil crashed, without trace, into the 
sea; that he collided with a UFO with the same 
result; or that he perpetrated a hoax. Con- 
cluded Chalker: “This [last hypothesis] must 
be a consideration if Frederick Valentich 
turns up alive and well, but as time passes the 
possibility becomes increasingly less likely.’ 


SPACEC 


W hen man first set foot on the moon 
eleven years ago, he realised a 
dream that had started eight 

centuries before, with the first imaginary 

description of a journey into space. The 
fictional astronaut flew with birds’ wings, 
while his successors through the centuries 
used everything from chariots to flasks of 
dew, and anti-gravity metal to balloons. 
Man's obsession with the urge to 
conquer space, is now recorded in detail in 
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‘Spacecraft in Fact and Fiction! With over 
140 illustrations — 40 in colour—and a full, 
authoritative text, this book provides an 
unparalleled account of our dreams and 


_ our achievements in space: early fantasies, 


STC es 


the first rocketeers, beyond the solar 
system with the pulp magazines, fiction 


becoming fact, the spacecraft of the future. 


Ranging from Cyrano de Bergerac to 
‘Close Encounters of the Third Kind’ and 
including both the visionary art of Chris 


R 


Foss and futuristic NASA designs, the book 
is an exciting combination of technological 
fact, rational speculation, and free- 
wheeling imagination. 

Written by Harry Harrison, the 
celebrated science-fiction author, and 
Malcolm Edwards, administrator of the 
Science Fiction Foundation in London, 
‘Spacecraft in Fact and Fiction’ is itself an 
enthralling journey of exploration into the 
known past and the unknown future. 
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